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Grain Crop of 1839. 

‘ Having lately traversed the great grain growing 
district of New York in various directions from Onon- 
daga to Buffalo, and having availed ourselves of al ac- 
eessible sources of information in regard to the grain 
crops, which have now been secured, we shall here give 
our impression of the actual state of the harvest, par- 
ticularly wheat, respecting which such conflicting state. 
ments have been circulated. 

That there was an unusual quantity of land sown to 
wheat in the Western district both in the autumn of 
1633, and in the spring of 1839, is evident to every one 
acquainted with the region. With the autumn sown 
wheat, there was some little failure from the extreme 
drouth about the time of sowing, but the injury from this 
source was not serious, or extensive. The wheat plant 
stood the winter remarkably well, and the low tempera- 
ture of June and July with the frequent recurrence of 
rains, contributed to give an unusual growth of straw, 
heavier it is believed, than was ever before produccd in 
New York. The only thing that has caused much loss, 
was the blight, rust, or mildew, which, in some districts 
struck the wheat while in its milky or paste stage, and 
caused it to shrink very much, or rendered it wholly 
worthless. Some few fields we saw that had been left 
without an attempt to harvest them; but they were rare, 
and we have no doubt that the whole damage sustained 
from this cause has been much overrated by many. 
Low, moist locations, a rich soil, and a rank growth of 
straw, wero the places and the grain that suffered most. 
From multiplied observations and enquiries, we are con. 
vinced that the average loss on the wheat crop cannot 
exceed from five to seven per cent, while some have esti. 
mated at from fifteen to twenty and even higher. Where 
the blight did not operate, the wheat is unusually fine, 
and the berry plump and heavy, yielding flour of the 
best quality. The wheat crop of 1839 then, if not ex. 
travagantly large, as some have supposed, is a good one, 
more than a medium one, and far greater than those of 
"36 and ’37. As the country had been almost drained of 
wheat, the surplus of the present year cannot be excess. 
ive; and under such circumstances the notion that 
wheat must sink to ruinously low prices to the farmer, 
isabsurd and groundless. Fair remunerating prices are 
already realized, and will doubtless continue; wiiile the 
extravagant ones of 1838 cannot be expected and are 
hardly to be desired. 

In those counties where the growing of Barley isa 
prominent object, as it is in the eastern part of the dis- 
trict, the crop is unusually fine, the berry of an excel- 
lent quality, and the yield large. Barley is the crop that 
is usually first sold by the farmer, and is generally 
threshed and marketed, within 60 days after harvesting. 
It may be considered a fortunate circumstance that this 
crop is good this year, as it furnishes one of the very 
best materials for making pork, and the partial failure 
of the corn crop will cause it to be extensively used for 
this purpose. Improved cultivation and experience in 
growing barley, has gradually increased the quantity 
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raised per acre, and given grain of a much superior qual. 
ity to that first produced in the district. As it is a good 
grain to sow when lands are to be seeded, and sells 
quickly, and at fair prices, independant of its farm val. 
ue, it is likely toremain rather a favorite crop, particu- 
larly in those parts where wheat is at times liable to be 
injured by the severity of the winters. 

New York has never produced a better crop of oats 
than has been grown the present year. Not an instance 
of failure has come to our knowledge from any quarter. 
In the wheat growing sections few cattle are kept, very 
little hay is cut, horses are almost wholly relied on for 
farm labor, and the oat crop is devoted to their subsist. 
ence. Hence on many farms scarcely any crop is 
grown other than wheat and oats ; while on those where 
the husbandry takes a wider range, and the growing of 
cattle and sheep come in for a share of attention, the 
making of hay forms a prominent object of cultivation. 
lor several years past, oats have been one of the most 
profitable crops grown for sale by the farmer, and the 
present is not likely to prove an exception. 

The quantity of spring wheat sown this year was 
large, and as a whole, the crop isexcellent. In some in. 
stances it suffered from the blight, and the heaviest, Ja- 
test growths, were, asin the case of winter wheat, the 
most injured, For making the finest flour, spring 
wheat can never compete with autumn sown grain; but 
| it makes a bread preferred by many to any other, and 
| the greater certainty of its growth in many places will 

cause it to increase in favor, so long as its cultivation is 

attended with its present success. 
' Corn has not of course been harvested, but at this 
time, (the middle of September) there can be no question 
as to the crop. It is on the whole a partial failure. 
We saw a few pieces that might be called very good, 
some that were pretty fair, but the greater part had a 
miserable appearance. In ripening, the crop is from 
fifteen to twenty days later than it was last year, and the 
growth is very inferior. This result may be attributed 
to the low temperature of the sumaier months, which 
while it was favorable to wheat, was destructive to 
corn. It is clear that in the main, farmers must rely 
on something besides corn for the making of their pork ; 
and as in many places, apples which have boen greatly 
relied on, have also failed, peas, barley, and potatoes 
must become substitutes. 








The quality or quantity of the roots grown the pres. 
ent season, cannot be ascertained at present with much 
accuracy. As the season has been such as usually pro- 
duces the best crops of potatoes, it is reasonable to sup. 
pose, considering the quantity plamted, that the yield 
will be alarge one. We observed considerable quanti- 
| tities of ruta baga, and some very fine pieces; but as a 
_ whole, the appearance was not promising. The com- 
| plaint was common that the fly had injured the young 
| plants essentially ; and the wet cold weather about the 
| time of suwing, by rendering the growth slow, and the 
| plants feeble, rendered them subject to depredations for 
| a longer period than usual. The experience of this year 
with us, has rendered apparent here what has long been 
| considered certain in England, that in growing turneps, 

the great effort should be to place the manures in such 
| away as to force the young plants through the first stages 
|of their growth with as much rapidity as p-ssible, and 
thus shorten the period of greatest danger. The carrot 
culture is extending, and on grounds suitable to its 
growth, this root exhibits a goodappearance, The car- 
rot is without question one of the most valuable of cul- 
tivated roots, and we are pleased to see that it is, in 
common with the turnep, gaining ground in public esti- 
mation. The sugar beet has been extensively distribu- 
ted the present year, and its generally fine appearance 
proves there is no difficulty in producing it in any desi- 
rable quantity. We hope the practibility of convert- 
ing it into sugar will be thoroughly tested in this coun- 
try this fall; since, should the manufacture succeed, one 
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great source of foreign dependence, and one of the 


greatest drains on our national resources, would be cut 
off. 


Looking at the crops as they are, all classes have the 
most abundant reasons for gratitude. The compatibill. 
ty of abundant crops with fair prices has been proved, 
and while this is the case, neither producer or consu. 
mer have any cause of complaint. Slight and tempo- 
rary fluctuations in the regular and proper order of 
things must be expected to take place ; but the immuta. 
ble laws that regulate all such matters, will, if left to 
themselves, unfettered by monopolies or combinations, 
soon restore the jarring elements to their proper place, 
and give harmony and equality to the whole system. 
Both producer and consumer have by the events of the 
last two or three years been taught lessons of political 
as well as domestic economy, which they should not 
soon forget, and by which they will do well to profit. 





THE MORUS MULTICAULIS—SILK. 

Various causes have contributed to give the growers 
of this valuable tree, a prospect of better prices than 
was by many, last spring, thought possible. The well 
known aumber of trees in the country, and their powers 
of multiplication, induced some to suppose that the 
country would be overstocked and the demand of course 
cease. Considerable numbers too were being imperted 
from France; but these arrived in so bad a condition as 
to produce little effect on the market, and but a slight 
addition to the stock. In estimating the number of trees 
which would be for sale this fall, Judge Comstock of 
Hartford cgunted the increase as from 7 to 10 for one; 
Mr. Ruffin of the Register, at_35 or 40 to one; and 
gentlemen still farther south, have given still higher 
rates. It followed of course, that while Judge Com. 
stock, from the known number of trees, calculated the 
increase at from 30 to 40 millions; others made it from 
100 to 150 millions. We have no doubt the result will 
prove that the first estimate is much nearer the truth 
than the last. A very large proportion of the trees rai. 
sed last year, were cut into buds for planting, and we 
much question whether with trees so treated, the increase 
would equal seven to one. An examination of some of 
the most extensive multicaulis plantations in Cayuga, 
Genesee, and Wayne Counties, has convinced us that 
failures from this cause, are very great. In some cases 
not more than one-third the trees were growing that 
should have been, and judging from,the newspaper re. 
ports in other sections of the United States, the same re. 
mark will hold true of them. 

There are some good lots of Multicaulis near Auburn 
some at Alexander, in Genesee ; and in Greece, Monroe ; 
but the best specimens of the mulberry in the Western 
district, may this year, as the last, be found in Sodus, 
Wayne County. Mr. Smith, of Burlington New Jer. 
sey, hasa large field of Mulberry at this place, embra. 
cing several varieties, and thus rendering the superiority 
of the multicaulis, so far as foliage is concerned, per- 
fectly apparent. But the best plantation of the multi- 
caulis that we saw at Sodus, (and we doubt whether its 
equal can this year be found in the district) is the 
one owned and cultivated by Dr. Gaylord of that place. 
Their vigorous growth, and their numerous branches 
give them great advantages for increase over those cul- 
tivated in less favorable circumstances. We also noti- 
ced a fine plantation of seedlingAlpine mulberry at the 
residence of H. O'Reilly, Esq. near Rochester ;—and 
at Sodus, saw a few dozen of what were supposed to be 
seedling Multicaulis. Whatever may be their value, and 
they are fine looking trees for seedlings, they are not the 
proper multicaulis, but probably one of the many vari- 
eties of the eastern plant, which have lately been brought 
from China, and the Islands of Eastern Asia. At So. 
dus one fact was stated to us worthy of notice. Dr. 
Cook of that tewn, left some of his multicaulis trees 


unprotected in his garden during the winter, and they 
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survived without the least injury ; being apparently as 
hardy in their wood as the peach trees that grew near 
them. ‘The situation n.>* the Ontario, prevents the at- 
tack of early frosts, and it .s probable that the wood ri. 
ed more thoroughly than it would in another place. 
One of the most interesting facts connected with the 
spread of Multicaulis, is the evidence furnished in vari- 
ous places, that the business is not speculation merely, 
but that the production of silk is the great aim of the 
producers. Multitudes have commenced feeding worms 
the present year, many for the purpose of securing a 
supply of eggs for the extension of their operations next 
year, and to obtain that acquaintance with the business 
which is necessary to success. Al] seem to agree there 
is nothing difficult or mysterious in the production of 
the raw silk, and that where the means are at hand, a 
crop may be calculated on with as much certainty as of 
wheat or other grain. At Sodus we saw worms of the 
second crop of the common kind feeding, and was told 
by the proprictor, that he had had eggs hatch in seven 
days from the time of their deposit by the moth. Inno 
case did we hear of any complaint of loss from sickness 
among the worms, and the increasing experience of our 
country goes to prove that the clear dry air of our sum. 
mers 1s peculiarly favorable to the health of the worm, 
and consequently to the weight and quality of the silk 
produced. Whenever regular markets shall be establish. 
ed, and the prices of cocoons or reeled silk known, we 
can see nothing to hinder its becoming a regular pro- 
duct with every farmer, as much as grain or provisions 
of any kind. There is certainly no work where chil- 
dren can be so healthfully and advantageously employed, 
as in gathering the leaves of the multicaulis, and in feed. 
ing worms. One precaution would, however, seem to 
be necessary. Where it is intended to feed worms from 
trees grown from cuttings planted the same season, the 
hatching of the worms must be delayed as long as prac- 
ticable, in order to ensure a proper supply of leaves, 
without detriment to the tree. Where the root is left in 
the ground over the winter, the plant shoots up earlier 
and more rapidly, and in consequence the feeding may 
commence earlier. Several millions of worms will 


probably be fed this yearin Western New York. 





ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES, &c. 
The Cricket (Achata domestica.) * 

A Toronto subscriber requests information ‘as to the 
best mode of destroying this insect, or expelling it from 
s dwelling.’ This little insect is sometimes trouble. 
some from its numbers, and from its inceasant chirp. 
ings, but rarely is very injurious. It will, however, at. 
tack woolens, such asstockings, yarn, but rarely clothes; 
and where numerous, will find its way to the pantry or 
larder, Their haunts are usually easily discovered, and 
if their place of retreat does not admit of their being 
driven out, a little poison mixed with the food of which 
they are most fond, (crumbs of sweet cake, cheese, 
&c.) and placed where they will find it, will destroy 
them. Nux vomica finely pulverized, corrosive subli- 
mate, or even arsenic, may be vsed, but the quantity re- 
quired is minute, and every precaution against danger 
from such active poisons should be adopted whenever 


they are used. 
Lime. 


C. D. Harrison, of Caldwell, asks “whether lime 
turns to as good account put on the land in the fall, as 
at any other season, particularly on fallow ground at 
the time of seeding.” The general practice in all coun. 
tries where the use of lime has become extensive, is to 
slack it in the field and apply it to the fallow after it has 
been prepared for the seed, and cover it with the seed, 
either by the plough or harrow. Where the land is in 
grass, and is to be fallowed another year, it has been 
found an excellent mode to apply the lime in the desi. 
red quantity, to the turf, in the season preceding the 
fallow, as its action on the vegetable fibre is more com. 
plete, and its incorporation with the soil more perfect. 

a can be little danger, however, from the use of 
“ a any time, and in any manner, where it ean be 
xed with the soil, as it will make itself felt, and al. 


most always, beneficially. In no part of the U. States 
is lime so liberally used, as in some of the German coun. 
ties of Pennsylvania; and no where are the crops of 
grain more ample or certain. 


Schoo} Libraries, 
A correspondent of Calvert Co. Maryland, asks for 
some information in regard to the projected Massachu. 
setts School Library, &c. We learn from the last No. 


hives are to be placed, or if wood is used it must aq 
vered with a wash of salt, lime, and sand. The bees 
pass from the outside into the hives through spouts 
The hives are so made and arranged that the proprietor 
has access to them at all times, and the honey obtained 
without destroying the bees. A house of the above size 
will accommodate 36 hives. Bees suffer much from 
want of ventilation, or from condensed vapor in their 
| hives, and Mr. Searle as well as Mr. Weeks has guard. 





of that valuable Magazine, the Boston ‘ Common School 
Journal,’ that the first ten volumes of the larger series 
are stereotyped and will immediately be published. A 
part of the smaller series is also stereotyped. 
volumes ready, are the Life of Columbus by Washing. | 
ton Irving, 2 vols.; Paley’s Theology, with Bell's and 
Brougham’s Notes, 2 volumes with 100 engravings; | 
Lives of Eminent Individuals celebrated in American | 


History, 3 vols. ; and Sacred Philosophy of the Seasons, } 
by Dr. Duncan of Scotland, with Notes adapting it to 


American Readers, 4 volumes. The volumes devo. | 
ted to the mechanic Arts, to Science, and to Agriculture, 
are in a course of preparation. The prices we are as | 


at the most reasonable rates. 
the Messrs. Harpers are making every exertion to have 
the next part of the series of their Schoo! Library com. 
plete in every respect, which is no more than the public | 
have a right to expect, considering the ample patronage 
their first series has received. 


We may add here, that | 


yet ignorant of, but presume the series will be furnished | 
i 


Singular Stalk of Oats. | 
We have received from Mr. McKean of Burlington, 
Pa., a stalk of oats of the common kind, of which he 


The ten || 


ed against this evil by making provision for change of 
air, and consequent prevention of accumulation of 
| dampness. A house placed on posts of wood or stone 





_ may be secured from ants or other creeping insects bya 
wreath of cotton or cloth dipped in camphor and spirits 
of turpentine made fast near the top of the post, 

Mr. Searles’ plan is applicable to a garret or chamber, 
if the walls are so constructed as to be impervious to 
mice, and insects of all kinds, and admit of having the 
room properly ventilated. Bees in a chamber or garret 
if the shelf and tubes of admittance are properly made 
, are less liable to be attacked by the moth, than when 
| near the earth, though elevation does not always exempt 
them from such intrusion, 

Mr. Searles’ pamphlet contains many valuable hints 
on the management of bees, even where his system may 
not be adopted in its full extent; and we think that 
those who intend to make the production of honey a 
_ prominent object in their farm arrangements, would do 
| well to make themselves acquainted with the systems 
| of treatment, and the hivesof Measrs. Weeks and Searle, 
, When properly managed the bee may be made a source 
| of considerable profit, and is therefore entitled to more 
care and considerations than it usually receives, 











says in a note, ‘ the singularity of it consists in a stalk | 
pushing out at the top joint of the main stalk bearing | INSECT DEPREDATORS. 

oats similar in size to those on the original stem.” The | The catterpillar, called the Army worm, from their 
appearance is very curious, but can only be considered 1 numbers, and their ravages, has not as yet been obser. 
as one of those irregularities in which nature in her |! ved in many places east of the Allegany mountains. 
freaks, delightsto indulge. We have Witnessed a simi. || At the west, or in some parts of the west, it has for 
lar instance before, but in that case, the oat was the Si- i years been one of the most formidable of pests ; as where 








berian. 





Mr. Searle’s Bee Hives. 
Within a few years a number of plans for aiding bees 
in theirlabors of making and preserving honey, of free. 
ing them frem the attacks of their worst enemy the 


moth, and of obviating the necessity of taking the lives | 


of these industrious insects when their honey is wanted, 


have been laid before the public. ‘There are two objec. || 


tions to the common hive which should lead bee owners 


to discard them and adopt others, if they can be found | 
These difficulties are the vertain- | 
ty that the miller will occasion more or less injury, and i 
that the bees must be destroyed to obtain their honey ;an | 


of a preferable kind. 


act which seems little less than sacrilege. 


Among the new hives that have been invented, the 


one known as the Vermont hive, introduced by Mr. 
Weeks, who understands managing bees, and is more 


thoroughly acquainted with their economy, probably, 
than any other man in this country, has been received | 


with great favor. In traveling through the state we 


have observed the improved hive in several places, and | 


In Mr. | 


it has always been spoken of with approval. 
Weeks’ hive, the honey can be secured without killing 
the bees, and there is very little danger from the moth. 


We have lately received from the inventor, Mr. John | 
Searle of Franklin, Merrimac County, N. H.a pamph. 
let containing drawings and specifications of a newly | 


patented hive, which he thinks will be superior to any 
yet offered to the public. The following are the princi. 
pal points of the new system: 


“A house 10 by 20, or of any required dimensions, to | 


stand two feet from the ground on posts; to be two sto 
ries high of 4 feet each, with a tight roof; frame with. 
out studs or braces; boarded perpendicularly, and plas. 
tered outside and in, toexclude insects, and regulate the 
temperature. Another covering of wood may be add. 


ed. The floor to be double, with a coat of lime mortar 
between.” 


3 A floor of cement, lime, tin, or other smooth metal, 
is laid next tho wall around each story on which the 


| it appears, whole fields of grain and corn disappear 
| with unaccountable celerity. We learn from the Culti. 
| vator, that last year it appeared near Shrewsbury, N, J. 
|| and that this year its progress is alarming. The same 
1 paper contains a letter from South Carelina, giving an 
| account of the ravages of the chinch bug, an insect 
| which has long been known in some parts of the south, 
particularly Virginia, and which in some seasons has 
proved most destructive. Where it appears, it comes 
in myriads; has the disgusting smell of the common 
bed bug; is dark colored and about the size of the flour 
weevil; and where it comes from, or where it goes, 
seems alike a matter of mystery. After describing the 
injury it did the wheat, the writer says: 

« Bad as this is, it is nothing to what followed ; foras 
soon as the small grain was cut, they took to our corn 
fields in such numbers, as is inconceivable to any but 
‘| those who have witnessed them. I have seen some of 
my corn so perfectly black with them, for two feet up 
no particlé of green was to be seen, but five or six inch. 
es of the tip of the leaves; and they hung to the under 
|| parts of them in knots like little swarms of bees. It 
_ takes them only two or three days to destroy the corn ; 

from such an attack I saw no remedy, bat burning them 
up corn and all; and by promptly doing so in that part 
of the field to which they emigrated in such immense 
_nambers, hope I have saved the rest from total ruin. 
The grain worm is unknown at the south; and has 
| proved, so far as we have been able to learn, much less 
| destructive at the north this year, than in former ones. 
| We have noticed both varietios, (the one which has been 
| found in wheat in this district for many years, and the 
' one which has proved so fatal to the wheat crops in the 
| valley of the Hudson, and in New England,) bat the 
| damage they have apparently effected is trifling ind 
| tine present year. How far, and how long, the depreda- 
'| tors noticed are to spread and prevail, can only be deci. 
| ded by the result. ‘There is good reasons for aren 
| however, that such visitations must be comparatively 
temporary ; as, so far as we know the other insect pes’ 
such as the locust, apple tree eatterpillar, grasshopper 
&c. never are troublesome but for livnited periods. 

















SAVING CORN. 

The farmer who wishes to make the most of the corn 
he has grown the present year, (and what one does not 7) 
who wishes to get the greatest quantity of sound corn, 
and at the same time preserve the stalks in the best con. 
dition for fodder, will, as soon as the corn is fully glazed, 
and the husks of the best ears are dry, cutit up by the 
bottom instead of topping it as has usually been the 
custom. Abundant experience, and experiments con. 
ducted in the most careful manner prove that corn sa. 
ved in this way will be of better quality, and weigh 
heavier, as well as yield more than when topped and al. 
lowed to ripen on the hill. The stalks, too, cured in 
this way are the very best food for cattle, and there is 
none of which milch cows are more fond, or which is 
more nutritive. So far as the corn alone is concerned, 
there can be little question but that a trifling gain in 
weight is secured by either cutting up or topping, but 
allowing nature to perfect its work without interference. 
The next best corn is produced by cutting at the bottom, 
and when the fodder is considered, this must be deemed 
the better mode. Topping is the last course to be re. 
commended, it making the corn lighter, and wasting 
the fodder materially. 


In our wheat growing districts cutting up corn re- 
commends itself from the increased facility it gives for 
early clearing the ground which it is desirable to sow 
with wheat. Corn is a plant that will bear, and requires 
heavy manuring, and when the ground is kept clean, 
the chance for a good crop is better than if the manure 
had been applied directly to the wheat. In a late ex- 
cursion, we were assured by some of the best farmers 
that they had grown their finest wheat after corn, and 
that when the season was favorable, and that crop ri. 
pened early, as was the case last year, they considered 
the wheat as certain as after fallow. Wheat, however, 
should never be sown after corn, unless that crop was 
kept free from weeds, and foul seeds of all kinds. 





MEADOWS. 

Abundant experience shows that meadows, or lands 
intended for mowing, should suffer a course of rotation 
with other parts of the farm, in all cases where tillage 
is practicable. By long lying in grass, those that are 
the most valuable for hay, as the clovers, timothy, &c. 
are apt to run out, and be displaced by such as are of 
comparatively little value, light in crop, and inferior in 
nutriment. By rotation, cropping and seeding in proper 
order, the best grasses may be kept in the soil; while 
no deterioration can ensue in the qualities of the soil, 
but on the contrary, its productiveness must increase. 
There are some lands, however, used as meadows which 
from their situation or nature, connot be submitted toa 
course of rotation, and these it is desirable should be 
kept in grasses that are sweet and nutritive, and also at 
the same time rendered productive. Meadows of this 
kind are apt to become ‘ bound out’ as the phrase is; 
that is, the soil becomes dense and compact, the roots 
become feeble, and the grass plants shoot up slender and 
feeble, mosses cover the ground, particularly if inclin. 
ing to moisture, and every thing indicates the necessity 
of renewal and renovation. 


This may be done in two days—by scarification or 
light harrowing, and by top dressing with manures, or 
perhaps best by a unionof the two methods. The pro- 
per scarifier, is an implement like a spiked roller, which 
passing over the earth penetrates and lossens the sur. 
face, and thus assist vegetation. The light harrow 
produces less effect perhaps than the scarifier or roller, 
but it is very efficient in tearing up the mosses, and 
giving a new impulse tothe spread and growth of the 
grasses. To produce a full effect, seeds of the best 
grasses for hay should be sown upon the land imme. 
diately before or after the moving of the surface, and 
in this way a decided improvement, both in the quality 
and quantity of the hay made will be effected. 

Top dressing of grass lands is useful where they can- 
not be submitted to tillage; but where this can be done 
the application of manures to the soil should be ac. 
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companied by the plough and cropping. Where it is 
neccessary to top dress meadows both experience and 
the nature of the case, would indicate that the dressing 
should be applied soon after the grass is mown and re. 
moved. When applied in this way the manure partly 
protects the roots from their liability to suffer injury by 
exposure to the sun, and a greater time is afforded for 
the decomposition of the manure previous to another 
mowing. If put on late in the fall, and long manure, 
as is most genera!ly the case is used, it scarcelly is de. 
composed and rotted to the ground, and therefore, is in 
the way of both mower and raker, but if put on early 

the grass grows through it, it is kept moist and decom. 

poses rapidly, and thus much of the benefits of manur. 

ing that are lost when the rotting goes on in the open 

air, are secured by the rapidity of the process, and the 

partial or entire covering of the manure by the after 

growth of grass. But in England and in some of the 

best cultivated parts of the United States, it has been 

found best to incur in the first place the extra ex- 

pence of rendering the land tillable, and then the im. 

provements in regard to the grasses can be made with 

ease and certainty. 





EXTRACT. 
We take the following from a letter written at Fay. 
etteville, Arkansas. We shall be pleased to hear fro 
the writer, and hope he will not forget the description, 
or the seeds of the clover mentioned. His enquiries 
shall be attended to soon. 


‘* We have several kinds of wild grapes here, which, 
by cultivation, might probably become highly valuable. 
I have seen a species of clover which has I believe nev- 
er been noticed ordescribed. It resembles the Red clo- 
ver, but grows larger and heavier. It is found on the 
mountains in bunches. I will take an opportunity here- 
after to describe it with particularity, and will send you 
some of the seed. Our soil is productive of wild fruits 
in almost endless variety, particularly grapes, and in 
our fine atmosphere and climate, they arrive at great 
perfection.” 









Proposals for Beet Sugar Manufacture. 

We trust the present season will not be permitted to 
pass without ascertaining—not the practibility, for of 
that there can be no doubt—hbut the probability of our 
being able to produce beet sugar with profit, or if not 
with actual profit, without loss. Here, where it is to 





be brought into immediate conflict in the manufacture 
with cane sugar, and into comparison with that in the 
use, it is not absolutely certain that the manufacturer 
can succced; as the circumstances that will operate 
against it here are much less effectual in the countries 
of Europe. There will be sufficient quantities raised 
this year to furnish abundant opportunity for testing the 
manufacture. For ourselves, we believe when taken in 
connection with the value of the residue for feeding cat- 
tle, that the success of the manufacture is certain, and 
that unless unexpected obstacles intervene, every farmer 
will be able to make his own sugar, and that the maple 
and the beet will relieve the forth from dependence on 
foreign trade for one of the most essential articles of do- 
mestic consumption. 


Ina late number of the N. E. Farmer, is a proposal 
of N. Duroy, a native of France, but who has resided 
in this country some years, to those persons who have 
raised the sugar beet the past season, to manufacture 
their beets into sugar on their own premises. Mr. Du- 
roy says—* The subscriber proposes to persons wishing 
to become acquaigted with the manufacture of beet su- 
gar, and having a few tons of beets for that purpose, to 
go on their premises with suitable apparatus, and manu. 
facture the sugar, without putting them into any hazar-. 
dous expense for tools, patents, or machinery, provided, 
however, a reasonable compensation previously agreed 
upon, should be made ; in consideration of which, per- 
sons so disposed, would become perfectly acquainted 
with two of the best processes. The subscriber, would 
however, observe, that profitable as the beet sugar is, or 
may become, he most invariably has obtained but 6 lbs. 


| sugar, promised in some printed reports. Whether this 

is owing to the quality of the betts, or other causes, is 
unknown to him; but the similarity of produce from dif. 
ferent lots of beets, and at different times, convinces 
him that it would not be prudent to calculate on more. 
Early application is requested, in order to accomodate 
allin proper season, 

N. B. It would be preferable when convenient, if se- 

veral persons would unite and have their beets manu- 
factured at the same location, as it would save time and 
expense in moving. Samples of different quality, may 
be seen at the store of the subscriber, 310 Washington 
street.” 
Mr. Breck the publisher of the N. E. Farmer has call. 
ed on Mr. Duroy, examined his specimens of sugar, and 
thinks there can be no mistake in the matter, and that a 
favorable opportunity is now offered to farmers who pro- 
pose cultivating the beet, or have already grown it, to 
become acquainted with the process of manufacture. 
We hope the chance will be improved, and that we shall 
ere long find beet sugar in our markets. 





SILK. 

Those in this country who feared that after all the at. 
tention that had been given to the mulberry, little or no 
silk would be made; and that after the trade in the trees 
had exhausted itself, little more would be heard of the 
matter, are we think destined to be agreeably disappoint- 
ed. From all parts of the country information is reach. 
ing us of the, feeding of worms in numbers of from 
5,000 to 500,000 or a million; and it has proved unat. 
tended with any difficulty or trouble, save the mere pick- 
ing of the leaves. So far as we have heard, there has 
been no failure among the worms from disease, and ev- 
ery thing indicates that growing silk will become as re. 
gulara branch of domestic industry, as growing cotton at 
the south, or wheat at the north. The quantity of raw 
silk for sale this year, will be considerable, and vastly in- 
creased another. If it can be manufactured in this 
country (and nu one can reasonably doubt this) as easi- 
ly and as certainly as the raw material can be produced, 
we shall soon find the silk balance of 12 or 20 millions 
against us, rapidly melting away. One of the most en- 
couraging things in the growing of silk, is, that by the 
introduction of the multicaulis, and the consequent ease 
with which the leaves can be gathered, the whole pro- 
cess can be conducted by women and children in the bo- 
som of the family, and without any serious interruption 
of other pursuits. From the experiments of Mr. Clapp 
of Hartford, Connecticut, it appears that 100,00C worms 
will consume daily 50 Ibs. of leaves. The great associa. 
tions dg not appear to be doing much; the business of 
producing the raw material, seems to succced best with 
individuals. Snch, we have little doubt will continue 
to be the fact. 





From the Maine Farmer. 


Pianting Garden seeds in the Fall. 


Two years ago, after taking the vegetables from our 
garden, we immediately prepared the beds and sowed 
onions, parsneps, carrots, lettuce, beets, cabbage, &c., 
on the fourteenth of October. They were covered 
with rye str#w, and litter, and manure from the barm 
yard thrown over them to the depth of four or five inch- 
es. Inthe spring, as soon as the frost was out, this was 
removed, and we found that in consequence of the straw 
not being well threshed, much rye had dropped upon 
the ground and had taken root, in extricating which 
we rooted and destroyed a large portion of our 
Jants, which had already started and were doing wel 

hat did grow, however, did well, and were large 
enough to use a number of days svoner than those plan. 
ted as early as the weather would permit. Plants from 
the cabbage seed sown in the fall, were much more 
thrifty, and produced larger heads, than those of the 
same variety sown in spring. We name this as the re. 
sult of a single experiment, and as we are in no situa- 
tion to repeat it this year, we should like to have some of 
our friends try it, andlet us know the result next fall. 
Let a few rows of each kind of seed be sown in one bed 
to try the experiment, and we would recommend cover. 
ing it with the boughs of evergreen trees, if they are 
handily obtained, or some pieces of boards, instead of 











of sugar for 112 lbs. of cleaned beets, and 3 Ibs. of mo. 








| jasses for 112 lbs. instead of the 9 per cent. of refined 


straw, as no grain can then shake off, and they will as. 
sist to protect it from frost. 
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Geneva vs. Skaneat les. 

Mr. Tucxer—When I transmitted to you the sketch 
called a ‘ Day at Skancateles,’ I did not imagine it con 
tained a line which could give offence to the most sen- 
sitive, or that by noticing the comparison which tour. 
ists so frequently institute between Skaneateles and 
Geneva, I should be accused of improper notices, or in. 
correct representations. It seems I was mistaken. A 
friend has put into my hand a Geneva paper, that de- 
votes some half a column to my article, and I wish you 
to indulge me with a small space for a reply, which, so 
far as I am concerned, shall be final. 


The part of the ‘ Day’ particularly obnoxious to the 
Geneva editor, is that in which I allude to the marsh or 
low land near the foot of the Jake, and the pale coun. 
tenances, which in the regions west of the Alleganies, 
are usually attendant on such a portion, as a drawback 
on the superiority which Geneva might otherwise justly 
assume over her sister villages of the west. The exist. 
ence of such swamp is stoutly denied, and the non-ex- 
istence of the ‘ pallid countenances’ rather indirectly 
asecried by the Geneva Journalist; while he admits 
that my account is one which would better become the 
place several years since, than at the present time. 

Now it happens that at the penning of the paper in 
question, it had been a number of years since I had vi- 
sited Geneva. The canal had just been cut through in. 
to the lake—mills were at the N. E. angle of the lake ; 
what was called the Hunting House on the beach wa, 
in its prime, and a more swampish looking spot than 
then bordered the lake, cannot well be imagined. I can- 
not well dispute the evidence of the senses; and an eve- 
ning’s ride on the shore, convinced at least one of them, 
that active malaria agents were at work ; while several | 
cases of fever and of ague that cafne under my notice 
in the most exposed positions demonstrated that these 
agents had not acted in vain. 


Since the ‘ Day at Skaneateles’ was written, I have 

















THRE GENESEE FARMER 





Geneva or Western New York could boast, has been 
irrecoverably ruined. Men have queer notions. The 


‘lake counties have attempted to improve the Ridge road 


by turnpiking some part of it; and the Genevese have 
covered, or allowed to be covered with clay, a road that 
a little expense would have rendered without a rival for 
beauty, in the world. 

I wish every traveler to the west could visit Geneva. 
A walk at sunsct from Seneca street or the Bank, to the 


| College buildings, and an excursion on the beautiful 


lake by twilight or by moon.light, if he has any eye or 
ear for the sweet and enchanting, will satisfy him, that 
if there is any thing left for regret, there is still abund- 
ance around him to soothe, purify, and elevate the mind ; 
much to remember with pleasure, and but little he will 


|| variety” for his philosophical improvement. 


wish to forget. 
Niagara, Sept. 1839. 


8. G. D, 





Canada Thistle. 


poetry. If worth publishing insert it. Yours, &c. 
Have you Canada thistles, whether plenty or few, 
And would wish to destroy them, as no doubt you do, 
Heed well the directions a friend would here give, 
And not prick your fingers as long as you live ; 
But pulling, by ploughng, by grubing or hoeing, 
Regard not the method, by cutting or mowing, 
But repeat it off asa shoot can be found 
Over three inches high, at a time, above ground ; 
Don't stop at one cutting, nor count them as slain, 
For in ten or twelve days they'll want cutting again. 
Persevere, my good friend, ‘for I tell you no Jie, 
And in two or three years they'll all bid you gou good bye. 





The Chinese Tree Corn, 





| does this misunderstanding arise from culpable carless. 
| ness!‘ 


For a case in point, I would beg leave to invite you 


| pondent in your last Monthly, who, very improperly, in 





again had the pleasure of visiting Geneva, and if some 
of the favorable recollections have been destroyed by it, 
the unfavorable ones have been essentially modified. 
The low lands around the margin have been cleared of | 
their brushwood, partially drained and seeded to grass, 
and in time may lose their marshy aspect, as well as ma. 
laria tendency ; yet I know, and the editor of the Gene. 
va paper must be aware; that no year has probably 
elapsed since the settlement of Geneva, in which cases 
of fever, or fever and ague have not occurred in the vi. 
cinity of the tract in question. 

But the beautiful road of which I spoke, according 
to the editor has ceased to exist; and I regret to say he 
is correct. 
tion was worthy of the age of Alaric, and that the inha- 
bitants of Geneva have shown a deplorable want of 
taste, if the means were within their power, if not pre- 
venting the act. The last time I passed over it pre. 
vious to my late visit, it was perfect. The evening was 
a beautiful autumnal one. The sun had gone down be. 
hind the hill on which the finest part of the village 
stands, and that part is unrivalled. The lake, the vil- 
lage, the green hills around slept in a purple haze, and 


I often stopped and turned to look on the transcendant || 


beauty and quiet loveliness of the scene. 
wheels rolled over the clean pebbles, the tiny waves 
kissed the margin only a few feet on our right, and the 
fishes were leaping and playing in the clear waters, 
while ever and anon the heavy plunge of the salmon 
trout told that he too had come up from his deep and 
cool retreats to enjoy the passing hour. 

The spirit of improvement was however at hand. 
The canal in its first construction encountered marsh 
and quicksands to such a degree, that the bottom would 














prevent it. In its re.construction it has approached the 
shore of the lake, and the clay and mud thrown out has 


I must also say, that the work of destruc- 


The carriage 


|| in stature. 
fall out, and the sides fall in, in spite of every effort to | 


withal; yet he manifestly intends to insinuate that he 
has been grossly imposed upon—cheated—humbugged ; 
and that too by the great philanthrophist of the two hem. 
ispheres—by the man who after advertising his ‘* new 
| variety” far and wide, for the benefit of every body but 
himself, pledges * the nett profits to charitable institu. 
tions,”—by the man who draws the glowing contrast be. 





| by the same man, in short, whom he (inconsistently) 
| admits to be ‘** an honest man,” and goes into the proof 


| in the story of the Whitington Wheat. 


| Let us reason the case, Mr. Editor; suppose I should 


_ offer you a superior fruit tree, of * a new variety,”—a 
| plant it at such atime of the year, tell you it will ‘ strike 


| found * at the head of each branch,” and “be fit for use 
| by the 10th of July." Now if the 10th of July should 


| would it be reasonable in you to set to and call me hard 

_names because you could not gather fruit fit for use 

from “the head of each branch,” the branches not yet 

| being formed or even set ? 

| pondent any reason to look for ripe fruit from a bread. 

| fruit tree, a cucumber tree, or a China-corn tree of the 
“new variety,” the first year from the seed ? 

I am not ashamed to confess, sir, that Iam one of the 
| many who preferred the tree corn to the brandy. My 
| ear was planted and cultivated according to directions, 
| it is doing well, is now very tall, and daily increasing 
If frost comes, as naturalists hold, from the 
earth and not the heavens, its upper story is out of 
| harm’s way already, I find now, on the 20th of Septem. 








been heaped on the lake gravel, and the finest road that 


ber, places where (not ears but) limbs should be, and 
expect to see them fairly out in all, this season; but 


tween an ear of tree corn and “ two gills of brandy,”"— farm for near forty years, and had been in the habit of 


|| recording in his book, among many other things, the 


| cherry tree for instance ;—that I should direct you to | dings, fences, fruit trees, &c. and where,each vanety 


happen to come round within a few months, or per || that there are even minerals more beneficial to man 


| chance a few wecke, after planting the seed of the tree, || than silver or gold; the great importance to farmers “ to 


Ve Tvoexer—There is truth in the following, if no 


Ma. Tucxer—How oft, alas, does the frailty of poor 
human nature, manifest itself in the falling out of friends | 
from sheer misunderstanding '—and how frequently | 


| 


' 
i 
} 
' 


| 


| off” into a number of branches, that the fruit wil] be | 


In short, has your corres || 








; 


when they will mature, or when we may expect fruit, ] 
can hardly conjecture ; perhaps, on or about the fr 
year o! the millennium ; and who knows but this « os ' 
variety” of bread stuff may turn out to be the mann ; 
the Christian era? = 
To conclude, Mr. Editor, I would propose that eve 
one who purchased the corn, should write per inne 
Grant Thorburn, Hallet’s Cove, Queen's county, N.Y 
thanking him for his “ new variety,” and informing hin 
how it wends its way towards the upper regions ; cnelo, 
sing him now and then a generous sample of the « ney 


Canpor,. 





Vermont Bee Hive, 

Mr. Tucxer—The management of Bees is a subject 
that has claimed the attention of a number of your cor. 
respondents, and believing that the farming communi. 
ty are very indifferent as to their intererests in bee man. 
agements, I am induced to give the result of a few hives 
that i have as to profit ; believing it will induce others 
to bestow more attention on so valuable a worker. 

J last season, put a swarm of bees into a hive called 
the Vermont hive, a patent by John M. Weeks, of Sa). 
isbury, Vt. This season I put bees in three more, | 
have obtained from the four the following amount of 
honey in the comb as white and as fine as honey could 
be, and I have not destroyed a single bee, nor received 
a sting from them while taking the honey away, and 
have kept them a good supply for wintering. 








my opinion, styles himself * One or tue Humavecen.” | 


He holds a clever pen, and strives to be good natured ] Very common in this section, but generally prevailing, 


hive. 
toa critical review of the communication of a corres. | 





From the last _— swarm,...............36 lbs, 
BUNS FORE BOs Bin dds cscdcncvsescnsccetaanl 30 
a > ° sree 24 
6 OS Bette kre. nn aiioicaa 20 
110 


One hundred and ten pounds of honey worth 25 cts. 
per pound, amounting to 827,50. The becs swarm from 
this hive the same as from the common hive and are 
_more secure from the bee moth than in the common 


R. Harmon, Jr. 
Wheatland, Sept. 20th 1839. 





Inquiry for the cure of a Disease 
mostly inthe month of June, and toward the latter 


Ma. Tucxer—I am a worker of a farm in Western 


| 
| end of dog-days. 





New York, and it is not very often that I attempt to 
write any thing but my accounts, and a yearly record of 


| my doings on my farm. This my landlord saw fit to do 


before me. He had been the prosperous owner of the 


best mode of managing his farm, and the improvements 
necessary to be made, from year t6 year; the times of 
planting and sowing, harvesting and haying of each 
year; the comparative profits, the exact age of his buil- 


could be found by a corresponding number in his nurse- 
ry and orchard. The difference in hired help, and the 
necessity of leading the young mind to the wilds of na- 
ture ; and thereby teaching them the simple knowledge 


be fartners still ;” and that, in fact, office sceking is de. 


| basing, when it is in the power of every farmer to bea 


governor of his own little estate, and hand it on to pos- 
terity with growing improvements, as he did his book of 
records. This book it was his request, should remain 
on the old oaken desk of his farm library, whether the 


| owner was one of his own family (which was not a 
|| case,) or a stranger, and thus he left for the use and be- 








nefit of sueceeding occupants. It is a large ledger 0! 


/a durable kind, with an extra cover of undressed wit 
| hide faithfully put on, and it looks as if it would an 
yet this two hundred years. In turning over the blan! 
leaves of this old book one day, I found wrote /” leg!- 
ble letters which appeared to occupy one whole leaf, a 
following words :—‘ I have ever observed that in a 
cases, the old saying is true, that a stone always rolling 














about will gather no moss.” I acknowledge that this 
old farmer who was a stranger to me in his life time, 
has inspired me with ideas of farming which would ne- 
yer have entered my noddle had it not been for the farm 
record. And in the very outset of his book he binds | 
each succeeding owner to his estate, to something like 
the oath of the ancient Athenians, that it is his request | 
that whoever shall occupy his farm after him, shall pro. | 
mise to leave it at least in as good a condition, as he | 
found it. 

Notwithstanding all the hereditary advantages, and 
the forward look to a goodly living and surplus, which 
would naturally flow from a well conducted farm, I am 
sorry to say I am not content ; and with some degrce of 
shame, I confess that the old proverb about the rolling 
stone is often crossing my inclinations; and I have been 
sometimes determined, indeed, by the offer of fifty dol. 
lars an acre for my farm, to yield my claims to the old 
book, take a last long look at forty years improvement, 
and wheel off through the mud with my family, to the 
uncultivated west. I flatter myself with the idea of be- 
coming suddenly rich; and that the avails of a hundred 
acres here, will purchase whole sections of fertile land 
in I'inois, Michigan, or Wisconsin; and that the ad- 
vance of such land, in a few years will be four fold; 
thus swelling my little estate here, from four or five, to 
twenty or twenty-five thousand dollars, with but little | 
trouble. Ieven fancy myself at the far West, in full | 
possession of this round sum, speculating in farms, mill | 
seats, and village lots, and eagerly grasping at the gain, 
when a suddencheck of reality brings me back to my | 
old book and hundred acres of well improved lands. 1 
now begin to mistrust that some uncommon disease is 
preying upon the system ; again, my fever rises, (which 
is certainly of an intermittant kind ;) again, the western 
prairies float before my eyes, the busy clatter of a mill 
is distinctly heard, and at each graceful bend of the lake 
and rivers, where so lately no sound was heard, save the 
wild beasts how], and yell of the savage foe, now ap. 
pears clusters of finished and unfinished houses, whole 
rows of stores, taverns, groceries, tin-shops and hotels, 
with piaza fronts, filled with money-made tourists and 
village lot striplings, apparently from all quarters of the 
civilized earth; and to make the round of “ non-produ- 
cers” full, my vision catches the lawyer and divine 
watching no doubt for evil’s root. Thus sated with 








riches in possession of other men, scemingly more for- |) hut to us it appeared very great. 


tunate than myself, 


“ Mv fevered mind takes flight in air, 
Swift back propelling to deepair.”” 


I now give my farm a neglectful look ; the old book is 
a dead letter of disgust; it no more inspires me with 


|| many barrels were gathered for the market last year, | 





the love of home ; old folks are fools, and the story of 
the rolling stone, a mere fablé. I goto my next neigh. 
bor west, I find him laboring under a similar disease, 





| 
| 


apparently in a flight of mind, watching with wistful | 


pleasure, the set¢ing sun. 
isa general attack upon the neighborhood, though I do 
not think it proves fatal, in one case out of ten; yet it 
leaves the patient with a lingering loon, and is very de. 
structive, both to the improvements due to agriculture, 


and that content of mind so attainable by every farmer ; | 


in eating and drinking under his own vine and amidst 
As the 
faults of others some times gives us a quickening sense 
of our own duty; and serves as a looking glass to sce 
our own, it es effect to entirely turn my dis- 
ease for the presem, but fearing a relapse, it is my wish, 
and doubtless the silent wish of many others, that a re. 
medy should be prescribed to entirely eradicate it from 
the system. I do not wish to depress a laudable spirit 
to emigrate west; whereby many fortunes are made, 
and many better themselves by the attempt ; but when 
all look to that point, for the purpose of becoming rich, 
it leaves our old neighborhoods and farms in a mseaure 
deserted ; and plainly shows that it is the mind of man 
that arrests rude nature in dressing up in its cheerful 
garbs,while in its absence all home improvements re. 
ceive a check. Lanpsipr. 


his friends, the rewards of honest industry. 


I go to the next, and find it | 








From the New England Farmer. 


| 
Notices of Farms—Minutes by the way, &c. 


Notice of the Farm of E. Phinney, Esq., concluded. || 


The orchard on this farm is equal if not superior to j 


any we have scen. It contains from 400 to 500 trees, } 
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The barns and other buildings for tue accommodat.on 
of stock are convenient and coimfortable, with sufficient 
room for the hay and grain produced on the farm.— 
About 100 tons of liay are cut annually, part of which 
is sold. For every ton of hay sold, one cord of manure 


principally Baldwins, Russets, and Rhode Island Green. |, is purchased. ‘Toimprove the land and keep it in high 


ings. It produced a very abundant crop last year, but | 
this year there is scarccly an apple upon it. It was || 
planted somewhere about 14 or 15 years since. 
soil is generally a light rich loam, upona gravelly, and 
in some places a rocky foundation. The trees were | 
taken from the nursery in autumn, and placed in trench- 
es until the following spring. They were planted near 
the surface, and in many instances, upon the surface, | 
without digging any holes, and the dirt placed upon the | 
roots. The orchard is situated on aside hill, having a | 
south and southeast exposure. Many of the trees were || 
severely injured by the hard winters of 1835 and ’36, | 
which caused the destruction of some of them. Their | 
places have since been supplied with young trees. The | 
mice injured some of the trees a number of years since, | 
by gnawing the bark, so that in some cases the trees 
were completely girdled, and to all appearance lost.— | 
An ingenious method was devised to save them. Hav. | 
ing prepared some large scions, five or six of them were | 
inserted in each: tree below the wounds in the bark, and | 
then connected with bark above by the common opera. | 
tion of side grafting: in this way the sap was conduct. | 
ed from the roots to the top and the trees saved, We | 
saw some of the trees thus operated upon: the scions | 
had increased to the diameter of 3 or 4 inches, and had | 
nearly come in contact with each other: we shoulds 
doubt, however, whether the trees would be long lived, | 
as th® old wood must be unsound, and an early decay | 
must be the consequence. ‘The trees appeared now as | 

; . : ' | 
vigorous as any of their neighbors. Tle orchard has || 
never been laid down to gras: but kept in constant cul. || 
tivation. ‘The trees are fincly shaped, having been || 





| praned with a skilful hand, and just high enough from 1 


the ground to work under without inconvenience: the || 
trees are about two rods apart: in some places thiey | 
nearly cover the ground. We do not remember how | 


but the quantity was great. Besides this orchard there 
is another that has been set out only 2 or 3 years, of 2 
or 300 trees, all of which are swect apples, designed ex. 
pressly for the swine. All the refuse apples are fed to 
the hogs, and considcred much more valuable for that 
use than for cider. 








The farm is abundantly stocked with pears, plums, 
peaches, grapes, &c. 
trees of various sorts upon the place, and all have been | 
reared and pruned by the hand of the proprietor himself. | 

One of the most pleasant sights is a trellis, 3) rods | 
in length, covered with the Isabella grape, froin which | 
was gathered last year two tons of grapes, which found 
a ready sale in Boston market at 10 to 12 cents per 
pound. ‘The crop was said not to be so heavy this year, 
There is also a smal] | 
house where the most delicious foreign grapos are | 
grown, | 

The plums had suffered severely from the curculio, | 
and most of the trees had lost their fruit. There isa | 
disease upon the currant bush, which we have noticed | 
in many other places as well as on this. The bush 
loses its leaves prematurely, and the fruit becomes | 
withered and worthless. We have in vain sought for | 
the cause. Can any of our readers inform us, and pre. | 
scribe aremedy? ‘The vegetable garden is large and 
well stocked with every variety: what is not consumed | 
in the ®&mily is marketed or fed to the swine. 

Mr. Phinney has taken great pains to improve his 
breed of swine, and probably there are none superior in 
the State. As we have a promise from him of a de. 
scription of his pigs and piggery for the N. E. Farmer, 
we shall not enlarge upou this subject. He prefers a 
cross of the Berkshire and Mackey to any other, and 
most of his pigs for slaughter are of this description.— 
He has the full bleoded Berkshire, Mackey and other 
breeds, and mixes to suit himself. We noticed a sow 





| lately imported from England, called the Essex half 


black : the hinder part of the animal is jet black, and 

the forward half white. There are some guod points | 
about her, and she may prove a valuable acquisition to 
bis stock : not having recovered from her sca voyage, 
she does not appear now as she will after a few weeks | 
of good keeping. ‘There is an old sow hefe, quite an 
object of curiosity, (we do not recollect the breed) that | 


weighs 900 Ibs., a monstrous overgrown animal: she | 
had been turned out of her pen to enjoy her liberty a | 
little, which she did not however, seem to appreciate |, 
much, as all the room she wanted appeared to be enough 
to turn round and liedown upon. Se looks as though | 
she might be the parent of a most numerous offspring, | 
but we understood she was without issue, having appa. | 
rently no inclination to form an intimacy with the oth. | 
er sex. The number of swine is about 140, the care of 
which employs one man constantly, 








| 


+ || pum 
Saat Welee es Soe en \| give two pounds of pork. At this rate it will be per. 


tilth, it is necessary of course to manufacture a large 
amount of manure. ‘This is done first by the hogs.— 


The |; Lhe man who has the care of them is constantly em- 
|| ployed at odd hours iu furnishing them materials, such 


as meadow mud, peat, weeds, &c.: second, by sheep: 


|| in autumn 150 or 200 wethers are purchased from the 
|| droves, 


‘| in good 


and fed through the winter: by March they are 

flesh and bring a high price, and pay well for 
their keeping ; their yards being furnished with a plen. 
tv of mud and litter, when mixed by their excrements 


|| makes a rich compost: third—by the other stock and 


the manure purchased, which is carefully mixed with 
twice the quantity of meadow manure. Oue cord of 
this composition is considered about cqual to one cord 
of stable manure alone. 


In making our observations upon this place, we feel 
as if it was not in our power todo it justice, as we spent 
but a few hours upon it. Every part of it shows, that 
by science, industry and skill, it has been rendered 
worthy of being ranked among the first of well cultiva- 
ted farms in New England, and its proprietor worthy of 
all praise for the laudable eXample he has set for the 
imitation of his agricultural brethren. 





From the New England Fa:mer. 

J. Breck Esq.—Dear Sir—In compliance with your 
request I cheerfully devote a few moments to givirg 
you an acoount of my piggery. I will premise by the 
way, thatthe writer of au ar-icle which appeared some 
months since in the Yankee Farmer, and which I re 
gret should have found its way into many other papers, 
has greatly exaggerated the profits of my establishment. 
I have often stated and now repeat, that the manure 
from my hog pens will pay for all the food which I 
purchase for them : the residue of their feed, by far the 
greater part, being the produce of my own farm. 

When the average price of corn is one dollar per 
bushel and potatoes 33 cents, and pork will bring 12 
1.2 cents per pound, I have no hesitation in saying that 


| there is a handsome profit in raising pork for the markct, 


provided the hogs be of the best breeds. With such 
breeds I have always found that four quarts of Indian 
or barley meal, when an equal quantity of apples, 
ins, potatoes or other roots well cooked, will 


ceived that there isa profit on the pork at the above 
price, exclusive of the manure the hogs make, which 1s 
of great value to the farmer, but by no means equal 
tothe whole nor even half the expense of feeding. 


My breeds are principally of the Berkshire full blood, 
and a cross of this breed with the Mackey breed. 
This crossI have found decidedly preferable to the 
fullbloods of either. Ihave an imported sow of the 
Essex half blacks,” being a descendant of the Berk. 
shire, and highly spoken of by Ewglish breeders. ‘Tie 
Mackey pigs were imported into tis country from Eng- 
land some 15 or 20 yeers ago, by Capt. Mackay, of 
Boston, and till withina few years were decidedly the 
hest stock in New England, and perhaps in America. 
When first imported, Capt. Mackey, on his farm at 
Westn, not unfrequently brough:[them up to Ibs600 at 
the age of 18th months. In all the essential poitts, 


/such as maturing eariy, lightness of offal, greater 


weight in the more profitable parts, thinness of 
skin, &+., they greatly exceeded the Berkshire breed. 
but by breeding in and in,as itis termed, they had 
greatly degenerated, had become week and feeble in 
constutition, small in size, ill-shaped, and in some in- 
stances deformed. With the exception of the human 
species, no animal degenerates so ae | by this prac. 
tice of breeding in and in as the hog. Judicious crces. 
sing isthe only way by which a_ good breed cf Swine 
can be kept up and preserved. By proper attention ta 
this principle, all good and valuable qualities of a breed 
may be preserved and the bad rejected ;—‘vithout it the 
best breeds will soon bccome worthless, With a view 


|| of restoring some of the good properties of the Mackey, 


[tried crossing them with various breeds, and with 
none have succeeded so well as with the Berkshire. 
The produce of this cross possesses all the good and 
valuable points of the Mackey united to the health, v.- 


| gor and size, without any of the coarseness of the 


Berkshire. The best pigs, however, that I have ever 
secn, were produced by putting a full blood Berkshire 
boar to a sow which was a cross of the Mackey with 
the ** Moco,” a New York breed, the progeny being 
half Berkshire, a quarter Mackey, and a quarter Mc- 
co. 

My stock of fattening swine usually consists of abot t 
one hundred, besides about fifty stores. My time for 











slaughtering is in February and March, when half my 


pigs are at the age of 15 and 16 months, being the fal! !! of the success 


— oe — _————— 


of Ulysses in rearing his fine hogs, was 


and winter litters of the previous year, the other half t to be attributed to his fuithfal Umeus, whom the old 


being the pigs of the spring next previous to killing, and 
are at the age of 9 and 10 months, The former in 
years past have weighed from 350 to 400 Ibs., and in 
some instances as high as 500 lbs. The latter from 
250 to 359 Ibs. 

An inquiry is often made as to the best time of kill- 
ing, or what age it is most profitable to laughter | 





produced and where the value of the manure is taken into 
the account, I consider the pigs killed at the age of |, 
15 and 16 months as giving the greatest profit. 
it is intended to kill them at this age, they may be kept || 
on more ordinary and cheaper food for the 10 or 12), 


months or till within 4 or 5 moaths of the time of killing. || | 


The manure they make and the extra weight | 


of pork more than pay the expense incurred in keep. | 
ing them the longer time; but the spring Pigs | 
which are to be killed the ensuing winter and spring, | 
must be kept upon the best of food from the time they 
are taken from the sow until they are slaughtered. 
The older class of pigs for the first 10 or 12 months, 
arc kept principally upon brewers’, graius, with a small 
quantity of Indian or barley mea! or rice, ruta, baga, 
sugar bect, &c., and in the season of clover, peas, oats, 
cornstalks, weeds, &c., they are cul green and thrown 
into the pens ; the next four or five months before kill 
ing they have as much Indian meal, barley meal or 
rice, with an equal quantity of potatoes, apples or 
pumkins as they will eat, the whole being well cooked || 
and salted, and given to them about blood warm. || 
During, the season of fattening, an ear or two of hard | 
corn is every day given to each pig. ‘This small quan- | 
tity they will digest wel!, and of course there is no ] 
waste. Shelled corn soaked in water made as salt as || 
the water of the ocean, for 48 hours with a. quart of || 
wood ashes added to each bushel and given to them oc. | 


j 
| 
’ 
| 
' 
; 
| 


casional'y insmall quantities, greatly promotes their 
health and growth. Thcir health and appetites is also 
greatly promoted by throwing a handful of charcoal 


once or twice a week into each of their pens. Their || | 
principal food should, however, be cooked as thorough- | 
ly and as nicely as if intended for table use. From |) | 


long practice and repeated experiments, I am convin. | 
ced that twodollars worth of imaterial well cooked will || 
make as much pork as three dollars worth of the same | 
material given in a raw «tate. 

Pigs when first taken from the sow should be treated | 
with great care, to prevent scouring and from becom- | 
ing stinted ; when either of these happen, it Will re. || 
quire many days and sometimes weeks to put them a. || 
gain into a healthy, growing condition. When first | 
deprived of the maternal food, a little new or skisn | 
milk, boiled and slightly salted and given to them of. || 
ten and in stnail quantities, will prevent scouring and || 
greatly promote their growth. If intended for killing i 
at the age of 9 or 19 months, they should be full fed ] 
all the ume and keptas fat as possible. If on the || 
other hand they are intentd for killing at the age of || 
15 or 18 montis, they sould not be full fed wor be | 
made, very fat for the first L0or12 months. 

To satisty myself of the benefit of this course I took || 
six of my best pigs 8 weeks old, a!! of the same litter, | 
and shut them in two pens, three in each. Three of || 
these I fed very high and kept them as fat all the time i} 
as they could be made. The other three were fed || 
sparingly, upon coarse fool, but kept ina healthy, 
growing condition, till within four or five months of || 
the time of killing when they were fed as high as the || 
others. Tiey were all slaughtered at the same tine, be- | 
ingthen 16 months old, At the age of 9 months the || 
fuil fed pigs were much the heaviest, but at the time of || 
killing, the pigs fed sparingly for the first 1) or 12 |} 
months weighed, upon an average, fifty pounds each || 
more than the others. Besides this additional weight || 
of pork, the three “ lean kine” added much more than 
theothers tomy manure heap.— These results would 
scem very obvious toany one who has noticed the | 
habits of the animal. In consequence of short feeding 
they were much more active and industrious in the 
manufacture of compost, and his activity at the same 
time caused the musclesto enlarge andthe frame to 
spread, while the very fat pigs became inactive, and 
like indolent bipeds, they neither worked for their own 
benefit nor for tat of others. 


| 
' 


When | | 





For the purpose of increasing my manure heap, my 
pens are kept constantly supplied with peat or swamp 





thrown intomy styes. This, with the manure from my 
horse stable, which ix daily thrown in, and the weeds 
and coarse herbage, which are gathered from the farm, 
give me about 500 cart loads of manure in ayear. 

On regular syste:natic feeding and clean and dry 
bedding, the successefraising and fattening swine ve- 
ry much depends. A faithful feeder, also, who has 
some skill and taste, and withal a little pride of voca- 
io.), 18 indispensable. Homer informs us that much 





mud, about three hundred loads, of which are annually | 
sufferc 


, 75 bus 





soldier styled goodlike swinefeeder. 

The annexed is a rough plan, which may serve to 
give you 22 idea of the compact manner in which my 
hogs are kept. It is intended fora plan of the upper 
story and one end. The lower story corresponds with 
the upper, except that the promenade is extended ont 


about six feet from the line of the upper outside pro- 


them. Ona large farm where much green herbage is |, menade line. 
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PLAN OF THE FLOOR OF THE UPPER sTORY. 
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END VIEW. 


The roof covers the passage way and eating and 
slecping apartments on each side, and made sufficiently 


_ high te enable the feeder to pass between the pens. 


The floors of the eating and sleeping apartments are 
made perfectly tight—the floor of the promenade in the 
upper story is laid with narrow plank, placed about one 
inch apart, so that whatever is dropped by the pigs, 
fall through on the compost beneath. The prome- 
nade of the lower story has no floor. The only pas- 
sage for passing the pigs eut and in, is by a slide door 
between each dormitory and the main passage way. 
The pen being on ground which isa little higher at the 
end where the boilers are placed than at the other, the 
floor of the boiler room is on a level with the passage 
way of the upper story, where the pigs kept in this 
part of the building are taken in and out. At the 
other end of the buiiding, the floor of the passage way 
in the lowerstory ison a level with the natural sur- 
face of the ground, and by adoor at that end of the | 
passage way, the hogs in the lower story are taken in 
and«mt. You wil! perceive that a pen 100 fect long | 
and 34 wide, with 3 in a pen, will furnish ample ac. | 
commodations for 120 hogs. A passage way for the 
feeder is made from the cooking room to the passage 
way in the lower story. 
Vory respectfully yours, 


E. PHINNEY. 





It is stated in a work on agriculture, that a gentle. 
man in Pennsy!vania sowed a peck tu the acre the last 
of May—sowed f 


hels of seed and one and a half tons of fodder to 
the acre. Cattle relish it. The produce per acre is 
frequently much greater than stated above. It is often 
cut in the milk. Jt is first sown in drills about three 
feet apart, and the plants should stand six inches from 
each other in the rows after hoeing. In this latitude 


(New Jersey) it may be sown from the middle of May 








| 
MILLET. | 


ur acres—cut middle of August, and | 
¢ to dry in the sun for two or three days—produce | 





to the 20th of June.—Corr. Farmer’s Cabinet. 


THE GENESEE FARMER 
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From the New En 
- TREE CORN. 
is corn has been planted to a conside 

and by a great many persons in parts of the rand wih 
we have visited. e have seen fields of it containin 
& quarter of an acre, and some more. It does not a 
pear adapted to our climate, and there isa general div. 
appointment in respect to it. We must not judge th 
case until the hearing is through ; but much of it will 
require two seasons to ripen it, and we advise the cy! 
tivators to take it up as is recommended in the case of 
the Morus Multicaulis, and set it out again next sprin 
If it lives and does well, we think it likely, or as the 
Dorchester schoolmaster said, ‘*we presume to weitere 


to hazard a guess” that they ma 

y get a crop ne 
autumn. We are sorry that our agricultural friends 
are so disturbed with it. It seems to have * roiled” (? 


gland Farmer. 





the most philosophical. For his Withington Wheat 
I'ree Corn, we hope our friend Thorburn will 
y « kicks as coppers.” He has got the 
coppers—we are afraid from indications which we have 
seen, that he would get from some of our friends the 
rest of the change, if he should come too near them, 
Brother farmers, keep cool! We cannot believe, we 
will not believe that our friend ‘Thorburn designed to 
impose a bad article upon any one, certainly not with 
any knowledge of the fact The seed of this Tree Corn 
seems to have multiplied in the country like the pieces 
of the original Cross in Europe, of which there is no 
doubt, that many cords have been sold by the priests as 
genuine, and ‘no mistake.” H. ¢, 





From the Farmers Cabinet. 
Cooking Food for Stock. 
* The practice of cooking food for stock, particularly 
stock intended for the shambles, promises to be an im. 
portant acquisition to modern husbandry. It is des. 


| tined, at no remote period, to remove materially, if not 


effectually, those tributaries of intemperance, those 
foul mantactories of liqued fire, or blue-ruin, (the bane 


| of agriculture) from the face of our country. ‘To pros- 
|| cribeand denounce the distillers (among whom we re. 


cognise some of our most sober and enterprising citi- 
zens) while their business continues profitable, is wrong; 
an unavailing means only of opposing a powerful hu- 
man motive, that of self-interest and agrandizement. 
But when farmers once know that it is more profitable 
in the end to feed all their grain (excepting wheat— 
andofthat, the stuff after making flour) after being 
cooked, to fatten stock for the market—when they find 
they can thus realise a high market price for their grain 


|} and convert both grain and straw into an increased 





| wrong their own farms of 
limeans of alimentary manure, 
| tillers 
| market among themselves. 
'| teed all their own grain, in addition to roots previously 








qnantity and highly improved 
they 


quality of manure, 
will not sell their grainto\the distiller, to 
their most enriching 
and suffer the dis. 
to monopolise the beef, pork, and mutton 
If farmers would cook and 
steamed, we should soon see the good effect visible in 
the abuitdanee of their crops, as well asa compliance 
with the immutable laws of nature which make ani- 
mals and vegetables —- dependent, and, like liber- 
ty and learning, lean on cach other for support. Inde- 
pendent of pecuniary, considerations, an agreeable, 
pleasant, and pure delight slways accompanies the 
“* luxury of doing good” 

Actuated by fixed impressions such as these, I com- 
menced about two years ago, to cook grain for stock. 
Having previously persuaded myself that stall-feeding 
on raw grain, by undergoing a inere partial digestion, 1s 
an uphill business. I found also the idea of steaming 
grain whole, liable to many objections; among others 


|| the difficulty of steaming it thoroughly, the convein- 


nence and additional’expense of fuel arising from the 
igh temperature necessary to burst the globules cov- 


| taining the dextrine or nutrient matter of the grain, 
‘| are all worthy of notice. And the plan of scalding the 


chopped grain, falls far short of cooking. Theco ivicg 
tion, that very much of the nourishing property o 
grain is lost by the process of fermentation and distil- 
lation, and yet aware of the aptitude of all kinds of 
stock to fatten on the swill of distilled grain, after the 
essence or volatile spirit has barat T con: 
ceived the plan of boiling the graif after being chop 
ped, to befed sweet and fresh; conjecturing, that ® 
given quantity of grain thus prepared, would be con 
verted into the greatest possible weight of flesh. Ina 
med the project to some intelligent persons, ,.who con 
demned it as falacious and chimerica', alleging that the 
chopped grain would settle to the bottom and burn the 
still ; the boiled grain would scour the stock, &c.; rea 
son and philosophy, however, supported a contrary 
opinion. Although the idea originated in my ow? 
mind, having never heard nor read of grain being boil. 
ed in the manner proposed, yet, I had no aprekension$ 
about the issue. I accosdingly procured a large hogs 
head still, put it up over a furnace in the corner of en 
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Sit 





out kitchen, en the best plan of close flues carried || as if he feared your whip or spur, depend upon it he is 


around the still, and finally turned into the chimney. 
Tie still was provided with the usual copper chains | 
and fixtures for stirring ; a moveable cover made of | 
plank was fitted close over the top of the still, perfora- | 
ted in the centre to admit the penpendicular shaft on | 
which a horizontal crank was fixed to turn the shaft | 
and stir the still. The still is filled, or nearly so, with | 
water, bya convenient pump, and after boiling, the | 
corn being previously wetted in a barrel with cold wa. 
ter, and mixed to preventthe grain from forming | 
Jumps, is emptied by buckets into the still ; the cover 
is immediately put on, and by means of the crank the | 
still is well stirred and the fire kept up, while the stir- 
ring is occasionally repeated for a few minutes, until 
the whole mass boils, then the fire is put out or cover- 
ed, or the damper closed, to stop the the draught. Af 
ter the grain has boiled about an hour, it is ready to 
leave off ; if left in the still,{owing to the confined air 
around the still, it will continue boiling for many hours, 
although the fire be entirely out. ‘The swillis con. 
ducted hot from the cock of the still by common square 
spouts, about thirty yards,into ahogpen and cattle- 
yard ; when cool, it may be compared to jelly, or 


starch, the water being apparently commuted into solid || 


nutriment. I usually boil, in the proportion of one 
bushel of grain to forty gallonsof water. For fatten. 
ing. Ihave found one-third of corn to two-thirds of 
bran, sufficient, but if the fattening process is to be has- 
tened, the proportions is to be reversed ; taking two. 
thirds corn and oné.third oats or bran. I stable-fatten 
steers at night, on hay and fodder in winter, (it is only 
in winter I docook feed) and yard them with plenty of 
feed thro’ the day ;' by keeping the yard well littered an 
immense quantity of manure can be made.—By this me- 
thod, cattle and hogs are fattened in half the time that | 
is required on raw grain, with an economy of grain in- 

finitely great—The cattle get asleek and handsome 
coat, they void their manure in_ a proper healthy con. 
sistence, exhibiting nothing of diuretic nature. The 
fuod being thus prepared for the stomach, there is little 
action required from the digestive organs. Nor is the 
appetite liable to be clogged, ason raw grain, Al- 
though Icommenced feeding in a small way, with on- 
ly eight head of steers andtwenty hogs, yet, I soon 
found I could feed morethan double the number: in 
short my fondest hopes were more than realised, and 
I expect in future to profit by the experiment. My cat- 
tle have accessto salt at all times. I have found about | 
four cords of oak wood sufficient, along with corn- | 
cobs, for a whole winter season. Some coal may be 
used inthe absence-of other fuel. Hogs are perhaps 
our most profitable stock, but we cannot now, like the | 








pioneer settlers, let them feed on mast. Stock hogsI || 


can also winter ata mere nominal expense on weak | 
swill. After feeding my cows with a given quantity 
of raw meal, I boiled and fed precisely the same quanti. | 
ty; the consequence was, they gave a surprising in. | 


_an old offender. A horse should never be strack for 
stumbling, or starting: the provocation I confess, is 
great, but the fear of correction makes him worse. 

In the purchase of a horse, examine four things—his 
teeth, his eyes, his legs, and his wind. 

To know his age.—Every treatise on farriery has in. 
structed us to know a horse’s age by the mark in his 
mouth; but not one in five hundred (a dealer excepted) 
can retain it in his mind. I have endeavored therefore 
to represent it by a plate. 

Every horse has six teeth before in each jaw; till he is 
two years and a half old, they are all smooth and uni- 
form in their upper surfaces. 

At two years anda half old he sheds two middle 
teeth, (by the young tecth’s rieing and forcing the old 
ones out,) which at three years old are replaced by two 
hollow ones. 

When hz is about three years and a half old he sheds 


| two others, one on each side the two middle ones, which 
| at four years old are replaced by two others, which are 


also hollow. 

The sharp, single teeth in horses, begin to appear in 
the lower jaw when the horse is about three and a half, 
or four yearsold. When heis nearly six years old, they 
are full grown, pointed and concave in their inside. 

When he is four years and a half old, he sheds the 
two corner teeth, which at five are replaced also with 
two hollw ones, grooved on the inside, which groove 
marks the age precisely. 

Atsix years of age this groove begins to fill up, and 
disappear; so do the hollows of the rest of the teeth, 
which continue till near seven and a half or eight years 
old, when all the teeth become uniformly full and 
smooth. 

Crafty jockies will sometimes burn holes in their teeth, 
to make them appear young, which they call bishoping ; 
wut a discerning eye will soon discover the cheat. 

Eye’s.—-If a horse’s eyes are lively and clear, and you 
can see to the bottom, and the image of your face be re- 


|| flected from thence, and not from the surface of the eye, 


they are good; but if muddy, cloudy, or coal-black, 
they are bad. ® 

Lean his knees are not broken, nor stand bend. 
ing and trembling forward (which is called knuckling,) 
his legs may be good; but if he steps short, and digs 
his toes in the ground, it is a sign he will knuckle. In 
short, if the hoof be pretty flat and not curled, you need 
| not fear a founder. 
|  Wind.—If his flanks beat even and slow, his wind 
may be good, but if they heave double and irregular, or 





| if (while he stands in the stable) he blows at the nos. 


trils, as if he had just been galloping, they are sigas of 
a broken wind. Deceitful dealers have a draught which 
| they sometimes give, to make a horse breathe regularly 
in the stable, the surest way therefore to judge of his 
wind, is to give him a good brushing gallop, and it is 
ten to one, if his wind be broken, or even touched, that 


| 
} 


crease of milk andcream. My whole apparatus cost | he will cough and wheeze very much, and no medicine 


835. , | 
Steaming—This mode of cooking I confined entirely | 
to every variety of roots. With a vessel bored full of | 
holes in the bottom, and fitted on the top of the still, | 


I can steam any quantity with the greatest imaginable |, 


ease—and after removing the roots, the water in the 
still is ready to boil the grain. Potatoes, mange! wurt- 
zel, and ruti baga have composed our staple roots to 
these wehave recently added the citron pumpkin, and 
the Rohan, or swiss potatoe. Theirextensive culture is 
dentified with the farmers interest, affording through our 
long winters, a plentiful supply of succulent food, an 
important auxiliary to aid the juices of the animal 
stomach in the performance of their functions, when 
stock is made to subsist almost wholly, on dry fod- 
der. Wa. Penn Kinzer. 
Springlawn Farm, Paquea, Lan.co., 
Pa, February 28, 1829. 





From the Maine Farmer. 
The Farrier. : 
Try before you buy.—If you meet with a horse you 
like, and are desirous of buying him, do not fall in love 


with him before you ride him, for though he may be || 


handsome, he may start or stumble. 

To discover a stumbler.—If you go to buy of one that 
knows you, it is not unreasonable to desire to ride him | 
foran hour. If refused, you may suspect he has some 
faults; if not, mount him at the door of the stable where 
he stands ; let him neither feel your spurs, nor see your 
whip; mount him easily, and when seated, go gently 
of with a loose rein, which will make him careless ; 
and if he is a stumbler, he will discover himself present- 
ly, especially if the road in which you ride him be any 


thing rough. 


can prevent him doing so. 

Cure for a broken wind.—A broken wind may be 
cured, if the following be applied on the discovery of it : 
A quarter of a pound of common tar, and the like quan. 
tity of honey; beat them well together, then dissolve 
them ina quart of new milk; let the horse fast two 
hours before you give the drench: walk him an hour 
after, and let him fast two hours; give this drench every 
| second day with warm meat and drink. 


| <A draught horse.—A horse with thick shoulders and 
| a broad chest laden with flesh, hanging too forward and 
| heavily projecting over his knees and feet, is fitter for 
| a collar than a saddle. 


A saddle-horse.—A horse with thin shoulders, and a 
flat chest, whose fore feet stand boldly forward and even, 
| his neck rising semicircularly from the points of those 
| thin shoulders to his head, may justly be said to have 
la light forehand, and be fitter for a saddle than a collar. 
| As most horses in the hands of farmers are drawn while 
_they are young, which notwithstanding their make, oc- 
| casions kien to move heavily: if you desire a nimble- 
| footed horse, choose one that has never been drawn. 
| In buying a horse, inquire into four other things, viz : 
biting, kicking, stopping and starting. 

A horse may be sound though guilty ofall four, which 
_amancan hardly discover by barely looking on him; 
| so I refer you to his keeper. 

When you are buying, it is common for the owner to 
say in praise of his horsc, that he has neither splint, 
spavin, nor windgall. 

The splint.—The splint is a fixed callous excrescence 
or hard knob, growing upon the flat of the in or out side 
_ (and sometimes both) of the shank bone ; a little under, 
| and not far from the knee, and may be seen and felt. 

















The best horse indeed may stumble (a young one of 
spirit, if not properly broken in, will frequonily: and 
yet if he moves nimbly upon the bit, dividing his legs 
true, he may beeome a very good saddle-horse,) I say, 
may stumble; but if he springs out, when he stumbles, 


To take it off, shave the part, and beat it with a stick, 
prick it with a nail in a flat stick, clap on a blistering 
| plaster as strong as you can make it ; let it lie on three 
| days; then take it off, and rub the place with halfa 
| drachm of the oil of origanum, and as much oil of 














vitriol, mixed; if the first does not do, rub, it a second 
time with the oils; if you find any remains of the splint, 
apply a second blistering plaster for twenty-four hours, 
walk him moderately to prevent any swelling or excres. 
cence from settling. 

Most young horses have splints, ~.s.c or less, and 
they will occasion lameness while the, are coming upon 
the bone; but after they are grown to the firmness of 
bones, they donot lame a horse, nor is such a horse 
worse for use, though he may not leok so weil to the 
eye. 

The Spavin.—Thie spavin ie of the same nature, and 
appears, in like manner, on the instep bone behind, not 
far below the hough. To takeit off, beat the bone with 
a bleeding stick, and rub it; then anoint it with the oil 
of origanum, tie a wet cloth about it, and with a hot 
brick applied to it, soak in the oil, till it be dry. 

Windgal!.—W indgalls are several little swellings just 
above the fet-lock joints of all the four legs; they seem 
when felt to be full of wind or jelly, but they never lame 
a horse; the splint and spavin always du. They all 
three proceed from one and the same cause, which is 
hard riding, travelling too far in one day, or carrying 
too great a weight when young. 

Setting out on a journey.—Whencver you intend to 
travel, hunt, or only ride out for the air, let your horse’s 
feet be examined sometime before, to see that his shoes 
are all fast and sit easy on his feet, for on that depends 
the pleasure and safety of your journey. 

Directions for mounting. —Before you mount, look 
round your horse, to see if his bridle, curb, saddle, and 
girths, are all fitted to their proper places. Always ac. 
custom your horse to stand firm and without a motion, 
till = are fixed in your seat, and your clothes be ad. 
justed. 

Directions fot going. —When you would have him go, 
teach him to move by pressing close your knees, or 
speaking to him, without using whip or spur: for a 
horse will learn any thing; and a good quality may as 
easily be taught him as a bad one. 

Corrections ill.timed. Corrections well-timed. An 
easy rein.—Most men whip and spura horse, to make 
him go faster, before they bid him ; but it is cruel treat. 
ment to beat a generous creature before you have signi- 
fied your mind to him (by some token which he may be 
taught to understand,) who would obey you if he knew 
your pleasure ; it is time enough to correct him when 
he refuses, or resists you. Do not haul his head about 
with too tight a rein, it deadens his mouth ; besides, he 
will carry you safer, and take better care of his steps 
with an easy hand, than a heavy one: much depends 
on the quietness of the bridle hand. Keep your elbows 
steady, and you cannot hurt bis mouth. Again, nothing 
discovers a bad horseman (even at a distance) so much 
as throwing his arms and legs about; for it is easier to 
the horse and rider, and he can carry you farther by ten 
miles a day when you sit as steady upon him as if you 
were a part of himself. 


PARING PLOUGHS. 


The ancients had a custom of “ paring and burning” 
soils which had become foul. The operation consisted 
in taking off the turf or sward—piling it up until it be. 
came dry—burning it and spreading the ashes upon the 
ground again as a dressing. 

Where the soil is deep and there is not great need of 
the sod for a gradually decomposing manure, or green 
dressing, this proces is undoubtedly a very good one— 
for the ashes or the alkali in them unites with the vege- 
table matter or geine in the soil—renders it soluble by 
which means it is readily taken into the vessels of the 
plants and converted into a bountiful crop. In Massa. 
chusetts, Mr. Buckminster of Framingham, and others, 
have very successfully adopted this course in reclaim. 
ing . The kinds of soils contain a great quantity 
of insoluble vegetable matter—pickled down, as it were, 
by nature, for future use. By paring the surface and 
burning it the ashes make the best of dressing—the wild 
coarse aquatic grasses and other vegetables which grow 
abundantly in such places are destroyed—and the whole 
is changed to a valuable and productive meadow. But 
how is this done? Many bogs are so soft that if t!-« 
turf be removed by the common plough the oxen or hor. 
ses will sink down in the mire, and be unable to proceed, 
To prevent this, a Paring Plough has been constructed 
having no mould board, but two flat shares edged with 
sharp steel. It also has a sharp coulter and a wheel to 
gage]the depth. The edges of the shares at the back 
end are turned up perpendicularly so as to cut the sides 
of the furrow slice. In this way a slice, or rather two 
slices are cut, but not turned over, and the cattle are 
enabled to walk upon it without miring. The turf is 
then turned over by hand, piled up and set on fire as 
soon as dry. 

We have received one of these ploughs from the 
manufactory of Ruggles, Nourse & Mason, Worcester, 
Mss., constructed with their well known skill for taste 
and finish in these articles. 

We are thinking that this would not be a bad article 
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to use among Cone’ or Witch grass. Ifyou hada field 
that was not stony, but overrun with this grass—put in 
the paring plough—-pile up te sod to dry and apply the 
torch a8 soon as possible. In this way it might be de. 
stroyed root and beanch.—-Maine Furmer. 
ooo > —-— 











Gilson’s Patent Straw Cutter. 


HIS Machine of which the ynoexed ent is a representation, has 
now been hefore the public about three years an! for its eon- 
struction as a mechine for cutting the variows kinds of fodder its 
stion etands norivalled, and the Patentee and Minn facturers, 
challenge the world te produce a better article, when tki gi to 
consideration its peculiar advantages—Theae are—'st. It ig so con 
strneted that by turning a crank it feeds itee!f. and ents a aniform 
length: 21. Ry shift ng emal! gear wheels the length of the ent is al- 


tered; the length's usually applied are three. viz: one inch, three 
fourths. and halfinch: but ean be canetructe ao as to ent any re- | 
required length ; 3d. It isso construct d that the cutting keives can 


be taken off and ground or otherwise sharpened, and again rep!uced 
with ese and precision 


The increasing demand for this Machine has induced the Manufac- 


turers to ¢ ve its repntsion 9 more extended cirentation. in order that 
those wishing to purchase Straw Crttixe Macnives moy know | 


where the best nrticle can be hed at the reduced price of $20. This 
has induced the Makers to publish a few certificates. 


We the subscribers have been in the hobit of cutting etraw &e for | 


fodder and have found it extremely difficult to procure a machine 
suited to the varions tastes of different persons nntil we obtained 


one of Giison'’s Parext. this mochine is constructed in sucha | 


manner that by epplyme the fodder and simply turning a eronk it 
cute uniform lengths. The knives ent on the principle of shears, and 
by the change of small gear wheels is in a moment made to cut dif- 
ferent lengthe it is compact and easily carried from place to place, 
and from its durability of constroctionand its adaptation of general 
principle to the wants of the firmer and others wishing to ent fod- 
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THRE GENESEE FARMER 





Morus Multicaulis. 


E. GIBBS & SON. whe have been Mulberry and Silk Growers, 

e forsevernl years at Troy, N Y. wishing to increase their ope- 
rationa, have located themselves on Long Island, 5 miles south of the 
city of New York, and about 2 miles north of Fort Hamilton, on the 
west end of the Island, where the Steam Boats Monmouth, Wave, 
and Osirius, pass and repass daily. They offer to sell a part of their 
Morus Multicaulis, Alpine and Expansa Mulberry Trees, from 20 to 
25,000 deliverable in November next. © trees are all growing in 
fine order, some of them are over 6 feet high, and very liberally bran- 
ched. Their genuineness will not be questioned hy any one who 
will call and see them which will be attended with very litue trouble 


| or expense being so nenr the city of New York. 


Thev will be seld in lots to suit purchasers, Likewise a few thousand 
Sitk Worm's Eggs, consisting of Sulphur, Peanut, Long Graye and 2 
crop White ; and at the same place a number of bushels of the celebra- 
ted Rohan Potatoe can be had. 


Any communication for us must be addressed to Brooklyn P. O. 


|) Leng Island. 
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der, that we do most cheerfully reccommend said machine to tho no- | 


tice and use of a generous and enlightened public. 

John Dagget, Danie! Kenvon, Hiram Soverhill. AG Lamann, 
Lauson Fisk. Arcadia, Wayne Co. N. ¥.; Samuel 8 Perry, Stephen 
Brewster, Manchester, Ontario Co. N. Y. 


Thie may certify that [have been acquainted with Gilso~"s Pa- 


tent Straw Cutter, having used several for the combination Line on 
the Erie Canal, I hereby reccommend said machine for cutting straw 
above any or all others that I have ever seen 

Newark Feb. 4, 1839. (Copy.) L. P. HUTCHINSON. 


To thone wishing to purchase Straw Cutting Machines —It is now 


six or eight months since we purchased one of Gilson's Patent, and | 
we Jo not hesitate to say that it has equalled our most sanguine ex- | 


pectation, we therefore reccommend it to the public as the best ma- 
chine for cutting foddes with which we are acquainted. 
JOUN & G. LONGMUIR. 
Gileon’s Patent Siraw Cutter is made and sold by Joseph Hall 
and Jonzs B Gilson, (near the Acqueduct) Rochester, N.Y : Gil 


bert Jeseup, Arenida, Wayne Co. N Y.: Harris & Wilcox, Auburn, | 
Ceyuga Co. N. Y.; John MeVicar, Hemlock Lake, Livingston Co. | 


New York 

In addition to the above, for enle be M B Bateham Rochester [Seed 
Store} New York.; A L Smith. P.M. Weed-port, Caynge Co. New 
York ; Remson & Pethamus. Lyons, Wayne Co. New York : Fi 
bridge Williams, Palmyra, Wayne Co. New York ; Stephen Brew- 
ster, Manchester, Ontario New York; John Pargo, I D Burgall, 
Geneva, Ontario Co. New York; A H Fairchild. P. M: North 
Bloomfield, Ontario Co. New York.. 

For referener, in asidition to the proceeding, Enquire of T D Gilson, 


Plattsburgh, Clinton Co. New York; E B Fellows, Sennett, Cayuga 


it 
| Roots, Loyers and Cunings, of thrifty growth and matured wood, 


Co. New York; P W Pulver, Palver’s Corners, Dutchess Co. New 
York ; Johu Dagget. J P Barth, L P Hutchinson, Newark, Wayne 
Co. New York; Austin Jessup, Harbor Creek, Erie Co. Pa. ; Miller 
and Kipp. Sherman, Chetauqne Co. New York ; Di. E Simpson, 
Nasean, Renssaeler Co New York. 

For iaformation respecting the Patent or in relation to making and 
vending. Address [Post Paid.) Jonas B Gilson, Rochester, Monroe 
Co. New York ; Samuel Gilson, Auburn, Cayuga Co. New York. 

Wanted immediately two or three well qualified and responsible 
persons, to actas Agents in the selling of Patent rights upon shares ; 
to such, a good chance wil! be given, good recomendations as to 


character &c. will be expected, Machinest’s would be preferred. 
Addrena as last mentioned. 


N B. They aleo Manufacture Macuines for Stictne Potatoes, 


Turneps &c. sep 





Rohan Potatoes for Sale. 
T HE subscriber is ready to receive orders for this valuxble Potatoe, 


to be delivered afer the first of Oct. The price will be two 


@ollars per bushel, or five dollars per barrel deliveredgin the Canal 
if required. The quality of this Potatoe is so well established, that 


a piece. All communications for the Rohans will be rr 7, attend- 
ed to. RAWSON HARMON, Jr. 
Wheatiand, Monroe Co. N. Y. Sep. 20th, 1839. wit-ml 








Notice. 
ASH will be 


Siiebeeh on paid forany quantity of Peach and Plumb stones 


the Rochester Seed Store. M. B. BATEHAM. 
aug3l 


lost spring many were sold at the seed stores for from 124 to 25 cents 





Reference to Burdick & Wrght, 235, Front st. New York 
Brooklyn. Sept. 5, so, septl4 whim Qt 





Miner’s Patent Pump. 
MOS MINER'S SUPERIOR PATENT PUMPS, for Wells or 


Cisierns, mancfactured by Dageet & Hanson. Jordon, Onon- 


|} duga County; for sale at Bush & Velie’« Store. Fechenge street 


Rochester, N.Y. 
Aug 4 wkmif 


Moras Multicanlix and Moretti. 

LLWANGER & ROGERS ore prepared to make controcts to 

any amount, for genuine Morus Multicaulis aud Morus Moret- 
: the Morrettii are hardy, and will stand the winter in this country. 
Any persone living at a distance and wishing to purchase a large 
quantity to sell again, shall be supplied at the very a ater wholesale 
prices so as to admit of their selling st the eime prices ws other per. 
sons, and make a very handsome profit. Also Silk Worns Eggs. 

E. & R. will supply orders to any extent for every kind of Frou & 
Ornamental Trees, Shrabs, Vines, Hardy Piants, Bulbous Rvots, 
Greevhonse or Parlor Plants. &e. &e 

Se, tember and October i« the time for planting Bulbous Roots in 
the open ground, such as Tulips &e. of which they have a very 
collec ion for sale. Cash paid for Grass Seed, Plum, Peach Stones, 
and Apple Pps. Greenhouse corner of Buffsio and Sophia-streets 
Rochester, N Y sept ld-wef 


G. C. MAURER, Agent. 
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Multicaulis, Alpise, and other Mulberries. 

V M. PRINCE & Sons, proprietors of the Linnman Nurseries 

near New York, are ready to receive ordera to any extent for 
all the varities of Mulberries including the Chinese Multicaulia, Am- 
erican Multicaulis, mised from seeds, and very hardy, Expenses Ela- 
ta, Alpine, Canton, Broasaa, Rose of Lombardy, Dandolo Pyramid- 
slit, &e , the six first named of which surpass ol! others, and are pla- 
ced in rotation according to merit. The prices will be moderate and 
terms ensy, and priced Sek oneal will be sent to every one desirous 
of purchasing. Frait and ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Green House 
Pliats, Bulbous Flower Roots, Field and Garden Seeds, Rohan Po- 
tatoes, &c. can be supplied, and priced Catalozus will be sent to ev- 


ery applicant. WM. PRINCE & SONS, 
lushing. Anenat 24th, 1219 ang tthe 


FEW thousand of aa apo 

“W thousn the Morus Multicaulis t¢ . 
bor, at his farm, near Fairport.tin Perinton, wi Pyacinetubeeri 
sale, in lots to suits purchasers, on liberal terms. Persons ot for 
— rey egy to call and examine them on the ines — 
othe ubecriver chaeeenaes elsewhere. All letters adire. 


, Crensed 
Poriston, Sept 5t a prompt attention. ZORAH ae 
Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 


79 Barelay-street, New-York. 
T this old established stand, the subscribers take pleasure | 
announcing ee padlic, that they have made extensive “< 
rangements to accom te farmers in all articles connected ith 
husbandry, viz —Agrienltural implementa, a full and fresh sy a 
Field and Garden Is, Fruit Trees, Durham Cattle Chines, { 
Berkshire pigs, 10,000 Morus malticaulis Mulberry trees _ 





“— on Rural ones dc. ; Publica 
ublished here the Rural Library, 8. Fleet, editor, : 
tet vol. for sale. The object of this oe or,a few copies of 


to constitute a Lil 
at the leaat possible expense, 2d vol., commencing with Profeme, 


Low's Elements of Practical Agriculture. with noar 

gravigns; subscription $3. Subscriptions received oan val 

Farmer, Cultivator, &e. &c. J. W. WEA SUR & co. 
April 20-wmly 76 Basa: y, New-York 


GRINDSTONES, 
Or a Superior quality and warranted, If they do not 
expectations @f the purchaser, they may be returned and the 
monev refunded. Por sale at the Rochester Feige Tool Manufaet ' 
ry, office on Freat Street, a few rods north of Main Street hridon aa 
june 2-w3m-mit ). KR. RARTON 
TS 








answer the 





terse Rakes. 
§ some ingui ns been made through thi 
Horse Ra pn on sabsctiber nath tie - Po per relative to 


sy to its patrons, and all ethers, that he i» ng 1° the ps hd 
the latest improved Revolving Horse Rake, wikieh can be had at he 


following places: 


Rechester—C. Hendrix, Audurn—Hyell, Watrour & Co. Flmi 
ra—Robert Covell, jr. & Co. Burdett—E. Baber & fo. Ovid 
P Himrod & Bon. Genoa—ti. G. Bushaalt, 


Waterloo—J 
Lundy & Co. Semeca Falls—J. C. Cha Geddes—8. i 
Manon. Syracuse—Wright & Wheaton, Win. R. Collins 
J.enor—Uorace Hall. Chittenango— —— ; and many otber 
places not here mention od. 
Those who wish to purchosc, would do well to give us a call. 
A HOLBROOK. 
Whitesboro’, June 12, 1839. = y 





Fruit Trees for Salc. 
-_ "TE subscriber respectfully informe hie friends and the pabiie tha 
he has for ele at his Nursery in Rochester, Monroe county 
state of New York, a large qusntity of Frait Trees, grafted and in- 
eculated with the most approved kinds, now fit for transplanting, 
which he wil! «ell om the mest reasonable terma, 
April 15, 1838. SAMIEL MOULSON. 


N. B. Cash will be paid for a few thousand two years old Arriz 
REES 





Notic’. 
I will pay the highest cash price for Barley, at Whitney's Diatillery, 
in the citv of Rochester. »ptiijwst AMOS SAWYER, 





Morus Multicanulis Tree Agency. 
HF. subseriber now offers for sale some choice lota of the above 
Trees, warranted of the genuine kind. Also, some Brussa and 
Canton, now growing in differem counties of this state, to be deli- 
vered in the fall, or on the ground as they now stand. viz 


Ia Coyahoga county,...... 1 tot of.....- 5.000 
ies6 shah slime 6enee shea sac cect 6 090 

BPO < 00 00 00 SOM ben 600 cc Be cc ecccces 4.000 
Do.. do ceBeco®eccvces Tan 
isco vase Gen ccoce Bec c ccce cde Inn 
== Seecsseee 7 oer “1 

In Portage county.........1...' 20.900 
Tees c mb eeteaocces Be as ecvecse FR on0 
Bose « dite cd scedece Beco cMeccccces 6.000 

In Stork county.....ss0+s. ee ae 4.000 
BPO < 0c sOMcasotacccécess 1...".......6,000 


In Cuyahoga and Portage counties: 
1 lot of Brussa...-3,000 | 1 lot of Canton... .3.090 
Decce occ e™ coccecOO boos scoee re 6,000 
Which wil! be sold in any quantity to sait purchasers, at fair pri 
ces, with others, the particulars of which are not yet receited, by 
JAMES HOUGHTON, Agent, 


Cleveland City Seed Stare. 
XI” Persons who are desirous of disposing of their trees through 


my agency, are requested to forward particulary as early a8 possi- 
ble, and the business will be transacted on liberal terms, and agen- 
cies are solicited. Cleveland. Ohio, Aug. 17-w3m-mit 


Morus Muiticanlis. 
HE ewhecriber is pared to furnish Morus Multicaulie (Mul 
berry) Trees, in or amall quantities, delivered any time 
this fall after the first of October. ‘lhe trees will be raised from 





and will be sold at in proportion to their size. October end 
November are the most favorable months to transport them to the 
Western States, or into Canada, or in any direction where they mast 
be sent a distance by water communication. All orders from a dis 
tance, by mail, should be sent early, (post paid,) * to 

ru 


July 27, 1239.-w6m Aven. A 


Silk Basiness.-Morax Malticaulis Trees. 


HE subscriber is ready to receive orders for the true genuine 
Morus Multicaulie Trees delivered this fall. As orders are com- 








|| Ing in bow. 1S would be well for those who want, to apply early. 


a wili be well packed so as to be sent to any part of the Upited 
tates, 


Having been extensively engaged in the culture of Silk for some 


| years, particularly in the production of the Morus Multi aulis, he 
|| will be happy to gi 


|| the worms, that inay be 


ve any informavon respecting the trees or feeding 


uired. 
All letters | post paid} will meet with immediate attention if ad 
dressed to EDWARD I!. ARNOLD, 
aug3iwit* Burlington, New Jerecy. 





; Saxony Ewes, 

HE Subscribers wiil let for a term of 

mer, fifteen hundred Ewes, in lots o 
taken after weaning their lambe. 


ears to responsible far 
fifty or upwards, to be 


1 f These Sheep belong to the White Springs flock, which is well 


i 
i Geneva, July 6, (230.-w3m 


nown to be as fine as an 


T y i the cauutry. 
ermsa 


made known on applicatton to either of the subscribers, 
ROBERT C. NICHOLAS, 
JOHN NICHOLAS. 








Monrve Horticaltaral Garden and Narsery, 
GREECE, MONROE COUNTY, N. Y. 


T HIS establishment now comprises over 20 acres. covered com- 
pactly with trees and ee ee stages of their growth, 

The cubscriber offers to the pablic a choices selection of Fruit Trees, 
of Preach, German, English aod Ameneanp varieties, consisting of 
Apples, Pears, Ploms, Peaches, once OE icots, Nectarines, 
Qeinces, Currants, Gooseberries, Raxp! Jrape Vioes, Straw- 
berries, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Plante, Hardy Roses, ro 
Creepers, Herbaceous Pereanial Plaats, Bulbous Roots, Splend: 
Pweonies, Double Dahlbas, &e. &e 

Also, a large collection of Green House Plants, of choice and s- 
lect varieties, in good eeadivien. 

Orders respectful « wAed. Trees aod Plants, when ordered, are 
carefully selected and faithfully packed, and if desired, delivered on 
the Canal, one mile from the Nursery, or at Rochester. 

Oniers for Mr. Rowe's Nursery received by the publisher of this 
pa wr. 

(atalogues will be sent to every applicant, gratis, or my be had 
vy calling at the office of the Genesee Farmer 


April), 1834. ASA ROWR 





Farmers save your own Clover Seed. | 
HE ecbecribers having purchased the exclusive right of making, 
using nod vending. in the counties of Monroe and Niagara, 
RITTENHOUSE’S PATENT CLOVER MILL, being the bo‘est 
improvement, and the article now used in Pennsylvania and in Sene- 
ca county, would respectfully informa the farmers of those one 
that they will thes fall fornich one of more PORTABLE Mivus ses 
of said counties, to be worked by horse power, which they will take 
to farmer's barma whenever required, aed hull out their Clover 
Sxep for them at the very cheap rate of One Dollar per bustel — 
These machines will hull from one to three bushels per hoar, accor 
ding to the quality of the chaff. Farmers wil! at once —_ 
the vast saving and convenience afforded to them by this a bad 
as instead of paying from SIX to SIX TEEN Dollars per bu ie 
for their Clover Seed, and perhaps getting a quantity of ota 
tle other foul eeed in the bargain, they can ho ‘ 
Laan a _ Uhat it is clean, avid have it powe their owa 
arns, for the trifling expense of One Dollar per busne! - ‘ 
“tFer ones iaternatinn, apgnennes — be made, Oe iene 
’ f .) to the subs«cribers at G » On 
ss." —" Pee MANCY WOODWORTI & CV. 
July 27, 1839.-w3m-m)t* 


eee 





Election Notice. - 
HERIFP’S Office, Yonroe County, Rochester, 22! Reger i. 
A general Election is to be held in the county of pea ne ae 
4th, Sth, aod Gth days of November next, wt which will be ceeratich 
officers mentioned in the notice from the Secretary of § PERRIN. 
a copy is meer. DARIUS 
Srate or New Yor, : 
Secretary's Office , Auaany, Aug. 15, 1839 
To the Sheriff ot the county of Monroe. , ° 
Si Notice is hereby given you, that the term of service ot ate 
cev J. Fox, a Senator for the eighth Benate District Seeatot 18 
will expire on the jast day of December next, and oe py 
tu be chosen im that District, to which the ae of w fowith ith 
Sheriff belongs, of the General Election to be held on the ’ 
nd sixth days of November next. Name 
7 ‘We will iip>enke notice that a proposed amendment to oie 
stitution is to be snbmitted to the people at the anid ag age -_ 
the Electors are to vote, for the election 4 M _— by 
or against the Election of Mayors by the People. m 
At the same election, the followmg fio — also to be chose? 
.. : " * ¥. 
viz: Three Members of Assembly, for OS MIN O. :NCEB. 
Secretary of Bis! 








